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ing this semblance of a recollected event. By means
of the narrative style, it vividly suggests the idea
that the events described belong to the past, and ex-
cites the imagination to a retrospective construction
of them as though they were remembered events.
Hence the power of works of fiction on the ordinary
mind. Even when there is no approach to an illusion
of perceptiony or to one of memory in the strict sense,
the reading of a work of fiction begets at the moment
a retrospective belief that has a certain resemblance to
a recollection.

All such illusions as those just illustrated, if not
afterwards corrected, tend to harden into yet more dis-
tinctly " intuitive " errors. Thus, for example, one of
the crude geological hypotheses, of which Sir Charles
Lyell tells us,1 would, by the mere fact of being kept
before the mind, tend to petrify into a hard fixed be-
lief. And this process of hardening is seen strikingly
illustrated in the case of traditional errors, especially
when these fall in with our own emotional propensities.
Our habitual representations of the remote historical
past are liable to much the same kind of error as our
recollections of early personal experience. The wrong
statements of others and the promptings of our own
fancies may lead in the first instance to a filling up
of the remote past with purely imaginary shapes.
Afterwards the particular origin of the belief is for-
gotten, and the assurance assumes the aspect of a
perfectly intuitive conviction. The hoary traditional
myths respecting the golden age, and so on, and the

3 Principles of Geology, ch. iii.